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observable character of anyone is what it is because of the nou-
menal character of which it is the temporal (and therefore causally
determined representation). This being the case, we are in a
position to infer (though never with certainty) the real merit or
guilt of a person from his observed behaviour in a manner analo-
gous to that in which from our private empirical representations
we infer (with certainty) the objective though phenomenal con-
stitution of an empirical object. Our moral judgements must
always be problematical since the transcendental subject to which
alone they can have any reference is not given to us as an object
but is only conceived as possible by means of an idea of pure reason.
To apprehend it as an object we should require that capacity of
knowing by means of an intellectual intuition which we do not
possess.1
The solution of the Fourth Antinomy requires no consideration.
It merely anticipates the discussion of the Ideal of Pure Reason
and has nothing but considerations of architectonic to justify its
inclusion at this stage.
Ideal of Pure Reason (B 595-6 620)
The section on the Ideal of Pure Reason resembles that on the
Paralogisms in that it begins with a complicated but unimportant
piece of architectonic. The aim of this is to demonstrate that God,
the subject of study in the third great rationalist science of rational
theology, is to be identified with the ens realissimum or absolute
first cause of all existence; and further that the idea of such a first
cause can be shown to arise naturally in our minds as being the
presupposition of our employment of the disjunctive syllogism.
This leads to the consideration of the traditional proofs of God's
existence which can be represented as attempts to deduce or provide
an object corresponding to the idea of pure, reason, though such
examination is really quite unnecessary in view of the preceding
proofs that all attempts to provide objects for such ideas are
void ab initio owing to the restriction of our knowledge to the
sphere of phenomena. Kant, however, aware that he had some-
thing important (though not very original) to say in respect of
these proofs, decided to include this in the Critique in spite of
the fact that he had already shown all discussion of such proofs
to be superfluous.
* Further treatment of this view involves consideration of Kant's doctrine of
inner sense and is therefore postponed to Part III. See below, pp. 198-203.